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Abstract 

This article explores two questions WTut art the 
main similarities and differences between the 
current sets 0/ Dl'A and Ph D projerams? And 
how. if at all. do these types compare on one 
important measure of program quality— the 
research productivity of program participants 
and graduates' After comparing DPA and Ph D 
program and the research productivity of their 
graduates, the authors conclude that there is 
very Uule difference in DPA and Ph D programs 
Degree tide is more informative about the type 
of students recTuiled than outputs, such as four 
nal publications While IH’A programs tend to be 
aimed more at practitioner training, that does mx 
translate into lower levels of scholarly product! * 
tty for those graduates The most noteworthy 
finding is the overall low research productivity 
of public administration graduates Finally, the 
article raises several critical questions about the 
schoUrty output of public affairs program gradu- 
ates 1 
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Pedagogues sometimes disagree about how the doctoral degree in 
public administration should be labeled. Some suggest that no distinc- 
tion need be made between the DPA (Doctor of Public 
Administration) and the more frequently offered Ph D. (Birkhead and 
Nctzer, 1982; Golcmbiewski and Wade. 1997). Others have recently 
defended a two-degree distinction in the field; one credential signify- 
ing preparation for research and scholarship, the other aimed at 
improving professional practice by enhancing skills such as conflict 
resolution, negotiation, leadership, and communication (Fclbingcr, 
Holzer, and White, 1999; Sherwood, 1996) The formal policy of the 
National Association of Schools of Public Affairs and Administration 
(NASPAA) on doctoral education deemphasizes degree title and 
allows, perhaps even encourages, diversity among programs (NASPAA, 
1987). But NASPAA does emphasize that the doctorate should be, first 
and foremost, a research degree— regardless of label. 

In a sense, the issue of program name is arcane and rather trivial. 
Bui to the extent that competing notions of program content and pur- 
pose are reflected in these different perspectives, the question has 
meaning. Differing perceptions of these designators suggest the poten- 
tial for some confusion among those within the field as well as in 
pools of prospective graduate students and employers. Some light can 
be shed on the subject by examining how doctoral programs in the 
field current!)' operate and to what effect. Such an analysis cannot 
answer the question of appropriate program design, nor can it directly 
drive decisions about program name. But it can clarify the related and 
important matters of whether the two dusters of doctoral programs 
now operating in public administration— the DPA and Ph D. group- 
ings— arc different from each other in significant ways, and to what 
effect. Accordingly, this article explores two questions: What are the 
main similarities and differences between the current sets of DPA and 
Ph.D. programs? And how, if at all. do these types compare on one 
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important measure of program quality: the research 
productivity of program participants and graduates? 

Data 

To compile characteristics of doctoral programs 
in the fiekl, surreys were mailed during fall 1995 to 
the 56 relevant doctoral programs at NASPAA mem- 
ber institutions. After two follow-up mailings. 47 pro- 
grams completed and returned the questionnaire, for 
a response rate of 84 percent. Each doctoral pro- 
gram director was asked to provide information 
about characteristics of the program and to respond 
to questions about doctoral education (Brewer et al, 
1998). 

Additional data sources were tapped to compare 
DPA and Ph D. program research productivity. All 
readily available measures of productivity have sig- 
nificant limitations, but some data do offer opportu- 
nities for broad analysis For example, data collected 
by Douglas (1996) in a study of public administra- 
tion faculty publications were employed in the cur- 
rent analysis. Douglas reviewed articles published in 
1 1 of the field’s journals during 1986-1993 to tabu- 
late publication rates of faculties, graduate students, 
and doctoral program graduates. Forrester (1996) 
also analyzed the productivity of public administra- 
tion faculty. He examined the top public administra- 
tion journals (as identified in Forrester and Watson. 
1994) and catalogued both author and author s affili- 
ation for each article. These data were also used in 
the present study. 

Finally, in an effort to assess the publication 
records of recent doctoral program graduates, the 
publications of three cohorts of graduates were 
tracked over a seven-year period. This study period 
corresponds to the most likely tenure-track period 
for those employed in academc.Thc publication 
records of 4 1 1 doctoral program graduates (123 
from 1985-86, 127 from 198637, and 161 from 1987- 
88) were compiled using the Social Science Citation 
Index (SSCD The lists of program graduates were 
taken from the fall education issue of the PA Times 
(ASPA, 1986, 1987, 1988). For each of the three years 
this periodical listed the name, dissertation title, 
degree, and degree-granting university for all gradu- 


ates of NASPAA public administration programs, as 
submitted by the programs themselves. (The tabula- 
tion includes several doctoral programs not formally 
affiliated with NASPAA.) For each graduate, a search 
was made for all listed publications for a seven-year 
period following graduation. This approach was not 
a perfect solution; it excluded book chapters, books, 
and journals not listed in the SSC1, as well as govern 
ment documents and quasigovcrnmcntal publica- 
tions. It did, however, offer a reasonable proxy' for 
publication productivity . 1 The SSCI is one of the 
largest citation sources available; its electronic ver- 
sion permits efficient searches, and this approach 
allows an analysis of everyone in all three cohorts. ' 

The Doctorate in Plane Administration 

Our analysis focused on NASPAA-affiliated doctor- 
al programs Non-NASPAA programs may differ in 
substantive ways, but the NASPAA group de senes 
attention because of NASPAA’s prominence as a 
norm-setting institution and the fact that NASPAA 
lias articulated some expectations for doctoral pro- 
grams and their objectives. Of the 47 doctoral pro- 
grams responding to the survey, eight offer the DPA f 
and 41 offer the Ph.D.Two academic units offer both 
degrees in public administration. In the following 
analysis, only those offering the DPA alone (n=6) arc 
counted in that category. All others arc coded as 
PhD. (n=4l).’ 

Several programs have changed their degree des- 
ignation from DPA to Ph D. (for instance, Syracuse 
University, the State University of New York-AJbany. 
and the University of Colorado-Denver). Such a shift 
has sometimes, but not inevitably, accompanied a 
change in program emphasis. For instance, the 
University of (xilorado- Denver has tried to change to 
a more explicit research orientation and has sought 
to deemphasizr practitioner training. The question 
remains: do different degree labels— as a matter of 
general tendency— translate into predictably differ- 
ent orientations in practice? 

General Program Orientation and iNSimmoNAi Locus 

The data show that the DPA and Ph D. program 
clusters differ in certain respects in program design 
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and purpose, but the differences arc rather small. 
Indeed, intracatcgory variation is often more impor- 
tant than the intcrcatcgory differences. 

The stereotype among some is that DPA programs 
train practitioners, while Ph.D. programs educate 
scholars. Of course, most programs do some of both. 
Nonetheless, in terms of program goals, do the two 
clusters of programs differ in this sense? In certain 
respects, the answer is yes. As Table 1 indicates, DPA 
program directors tend to report the training of 
practitioners as their primary goal, whereas Ph D. 
programs place less emphasis on this objective. This 
difference seems quite clear. Even here, however, it is 
worth noting that the range in each category is con- 
siderable. For example, half of the DPA programs 
responding sakl that training scholars was their most 
important priority, while the remaining programs 
reported that it was their third or fourth priority. 
Ph.D. programs offered a wide range of responses 
about training practitioners Almost half of the 
responding programs reported that training practi- 
tioners was their first or second priority, however, 
almost a third of Ph.D. programs reported that train- 

T.able 1 . Doctoral Program Goals 


Q. Rank the goals of the program using a scale 
of I to 5 according to their importance (I being 
most important)* 



DPA 

Ph.D. 

Exact 


Overak 

Rank 

Overall 

Ran k 

Significance 

Train teachers 

2 

2 

.986 

Train scholars 

3 

1 

.131 

Train practitioners 

1 

3 

.012 

Train academic 

4 

4 

.238 


administrators 


• There was also in "ocher" category, but there wore too lew response* 
lor the dju to be meaningful lor that category. 

"To ten whether the rank ordering of DPA and Ph D. programs wu 
different we used the htenn- Whitney U teat (Siegel 1956). 


ing practitioners was their fourth or fifth priority. 

Some of the details of curricular design reflect 
further differences across the two categories, but 
here the differences are rather muted and do not 
seem particularly related to the practitioner-scholar 
distinction. Specifically, DPA programs tend to offer a 
somewhat different mix of fields of study than do 
Ph D. programs (see Table 2). For instance, all DPA 
programs in the sample offer a field in general pub- 
lic administration, while only 58 percent of the Ph.D. 
programs do so. On the other hand. Ph D. programs 
in the sample arc more likely to offer a field in pub- 
lic policy; but here, and for other specialties, the 
crosscategory differences are not statistically signifi- 
cant. 6 Once again, the variations across programs 
within categories are more notable than the mean 
differences between the groups. 

The literature of the field is replete with claims 
that doctoral students lack methodological sophisti- 
cation. Program coordinators, however, report a wide 
array of methodological techniques and approaches 
represented among the dissertations completed in 
their programs. With the exception of a relatively 


Table 2. Doctoral Fields of Study 



% of Schools 



Offering 

c 


Field of Study 
DPA PhD 

Significance 

Comparative Public 




Administration/Policy 

33 

43 

.679 

General Public 




Administration 

100 

58 

.000 

Information Systems 

50 

12 

.158 

Management 
Organizational Behavior 

83 

50 

.III 

& Theory 

83 

50 

.III 

Personnel 

50 

28 

.374 

Public Finance 

Public Law/ 

67 

55 

.622 

Administrative Law 

17 

25 

.664 

Public Policy 

67 

88 

.377 

Research Methodology 

67 

48 

.425 
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small proportion of Ph D. programs reporting some 
use of controlled field or laboratory analysis and also 
simulations (versus no such reports from DPA pro- 
grams), the differences across program types are rela- 
tively modest, and none arc statistically significant 
(see Table 3). Similarly, both program types report a 
variety of approaches to encourage a research orien- 
tation for their doctoral studcnts.Thc most common- 
ly reported approach for DPA and Ph D. programs is 


Table 3- 

DlSSERTATIONS USING SELEC TED ANALYTICAL TECHNIQUES 



%of 



Doctoral 

Dissertations 

Significance 6 


DPA 

PhD 

Case Study 

38 

35 

.638 

Cross Sectional 

30 

41 

.382 

Correlation Analysis 

37 

44 

.614 

Regression Based Analysis 

28 

50 

.090 

Structural Equations 

10 

20 

.061 

Longitudinal Analysis 
Controlled Field or 

16 

24 

.540 

Laboratory Analysis 

0 

6 

.030 

Simulations 

0 

7 

.018 

Non-empirical Techniques 

16 

10 

.426 


to encourage students to take research-oriented 
classes. Quite a number of additional approaches are 
used to reinforce this emphasis on research (see 
Table 4), with no statistical differences between pro- 
gram types and considerable emphasis on all 
approaches as the common perspective. l > rogram 
directors were also asked to report the average num- 
ber of conference papers and publications produced 
by graduates while enrolled in the program. DPA 
programs responded with a mean of 1.6 and 0.9, 
respectively, while the comparable means for Ph D. 
programs were 2.0 and 1.1. Neither difference is sta- 
tistically significant. 

DPA programs report that their students complete 
more semester hours of courscwork than do their 
counterparts in Ph D. programs (mean of 50.2 semes- 
ter hours versus 45.4 for Ph D. programs). And for 
the former group, a mean of 73 percent of courses 
arc doctoral-only seminars, w'hereas the latter report 
a mean of 50 percent. Again, neither of these differ- 
ences reaches statistical significance. 

Some characteristics of the doctoral student pop- 
ulations do differ in statistically significant ways, and 
these tend to support the practitioner-academic pro- 
files sketched above. 8 For example, DPA programs 
enroll larger numbers of part-time students (average 
of 41 students, versus 17 for Ph D. programs) and a 
smaller number of full-tiroc students (14 versus 28). 


Table 4. Ways Programs Encourage a Research Orientation 


All statements use the following scale: 1 - not at all 5 = to a great extent 

DPA 

PhD. 

Significance 6 

Students are encouraged to present papers at conferences 

4 S 

4.4 

.774 

Faculty members are encouraged to publish with students. 

4.2 

3.5 

.081 

Students are encouraged to publish on their own. 

4.3 

4.0 

.401 

The importance of scholarly research is stressed in the classroom. 

4.0 

4.6 

.341 

Students are required to take research-oriented classes. 

4.8 

4.8 

.696 

Research-oriented scholars are hired as faculty. 

4.3 

4.6 

.485 
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In the former comparison but not the latter, the dif- 
ference is statistically significant (p<.05) Similarly, a 
great majority of DPA students have worked in the 
public sector prior to starting their doctoral work— a 
program mean of 85 percent. Ph D. students in pub- 
lic administration arc often veterans of public ser- 
vice as well, but not as frequently: the reported pro- 
gram mean is 57 percent (p<05). 

The reported length of time required to finish 
courscwork is shorter for those in DPA programs, 
whether full- or part-time (see Table 5). Full-time DPA 
students arc reported to finish their dissertations 
more rapidly than any other group, but the differ- 
ence is not statistically significant. Needless to say, 
for both program types and for both full-time and 
part-time doctoral groups, the range of time required 
for courscwork and dissertation completion is large. 

The placement patterns of doctoral programs also 
reveal some interesting information Program direc- 
tors were asked to report the percentage of their 
students who were placed in academic, practitioner, 
or other positions, as well as the percentage of grad- 


Table 5. Length of Time for Coursework 
anu Dissertation Completion 


Course Work 

DPA 

PhD. 

Significance 6 

Full-time Student 

2.3 yrs 

3.1 yrs 

.145 

Part-time Student 

4.1 yrs 

5.0 yrs 

.248 

Dtssertaton 

Full-time Student 

1.6 yrs 

1.7 yrs 

.836 

Part-time Student 

2.1 yrs 

2.9 yrs 

.002 


Table 6. Program Location 


uates who were not placed. Although the percentage 
of DPA graduates program directors reported as 
placed in practitioner positions was higher that that 
reported by Ph D. program directors, the difference 
was not quite significant (50 versus 27 percent, 
p=.09).The difference between the reported acade- 
mic placement for graduates of DPA programs (48 
percent) and Ph D. programs (61 percent) also was 
not significant (p=. 32). Although it appears that 
more DPA graduates arc placed in practitioner posi- 
tions, a large portion of these graduates are also 
placed in academic positions. 

Finally, the institutional loci for DPA and Ph D. 
programs in public administration differ, at least to 
some degree. Most DPA programs are in a freestand- 
ing school or college (67 percent). Ph D. programs 
arc found in a much broader array of structural set- 
tings (see Table 6).The modal type for these pro- 
grams is 'Department of Political Science,' although 
many programs are organized differently as other 
departments or as freestanding units. Fewer DPA 
than Ph D. programs have created ties with research 
centers or institutes (17 versus 59 percent, respec- 
tively, p=.055). 

In short, the two program dusters are different in 
some predictable respects. For example, DPA pro- 
grams arc more likely to attract substantial propor- 
tions of experienced public-service professionals and 
part-time student cohorts. But curricular features are 
more varied within program “types" than across the 
types. Aside from experiential differences among 
groups of entering students, program labels say little 
about program content. 

Research and Teaching Roles of Faculty 

What about differences among program faculties? 
This issue is of potential importance, because it 



Center 

or Institute 

Dept, of 
Polit Science 

Dept, of 
PA/Urb Affairs 

Freestanding 

School/’College 

General 

Mgmt/Business 

School 

Other 

Ph D. Programs 

4(10%) 

12 (29%) 

9(22%) 

10 (24%) 

1 (2%) 

5(12%) 

DPA Programs 

1(17%) 

1 (17%) 


4(67%) 
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seems clear that certain faculty characteristics are 
related to the future scholarly productivity of pro- 
gram graduates (Brewer ct al, 1999). One faculty 
characteristic is significantly different between the 
two types of programs: Ph D. programs use much 
larger full-time faculties (means of 5.8 for DPA pro- 
grams, 1 1.5 for Ph.D. programs, p<.05). Even after 
creating faculty/studcnt ratios to control for program 
size, there is still evidence that Ph D programs 
employ more faculty members (.24 faculty/studcnt 
ratio for DPA programs compared with .60 for Ph D. 
programs, p<.05). 9 

Characteristics sought in new faculty— or encour- 
aged or emphasized among existing faculty— differ 
between the two groups only slightly, with none in 
this analysis achieving statistical significance. 
Programs were asked to rate on a scale from one to 
five (one being not important, five very important) 
several statements about their program faculties. 

Ph D. programs reported that in hiring new faculty 
members the research of applicants is very impor- 
tant (mean of 4.8), while DPA programs report a 
slightly lower score (mean of 4.0). Both program 
types emphasize the teaching skills of faculty appli- 
cants at similar levels (means of 4.2 for DPA and 4.0 
for Ph.D.), and— not surprisingly— both emphasize 
research productivity for faculty' promotion deci- 
sions (4.0 for the DPA mean, 4.8 for Ph D. programs). 
Both program types emphasize the mentoring efforts 
of faculty via research collaboration with graduate 
students less heavily than faculty research per sc (co- 
authored publications with graduate students scored 
at a mean of 3 0 for faculty promotions in DPA pro- 
grams, 2.8 in Ph D. programs) Both program types 
consider student research productivity prior to grad- 
uation to be strongly related to faculty research pro- 
ductivity (3-7 mean for DPA vs. 4.0 for Ph D. pro- 
grams). 

Ph D. programs clearly tend to have larger facul- 
ties. But, as a companion multivariate analysis 
demonstrates, more faculty and a stronger research 
emphasis docs not seem to translate directly into 
improved graduate research productivity (Brewer ct 
al. 1999). The issue of the productivity of program 
graduates, and particularly the question of whether 


one of the two program types tends to graduate 
more productive scholars, is a practically relevant 
question and is explored in the next section. 

Productivity of Program Graduates 

Perhaps the most interesting question is the 
extent to which doctoral students are involved in 
the research enterprise following graduation. After 
all, education for research is emphasized by NASPAA 
and supported strongly by most member institutions 
(Brewer ct al, 1998). One important research output 
is scholarly publications. 

To analyze the productivity of program students, 
graduates, and faculty', this study uses three data sets. 
Data from Forrester (1996) and Douglas (1996) per- 
mit analysis of program-level productivity. 

Comparing faculty and student productivity between 
the two groups debunks one popular myth: Ph.D. 
programs do not outpace DPA programs in scholarly 
output If anything. DPA programs arc slightly more 
productive. 1 The differences shown in Table 7 consis- 
tently point in this direction, although they are not 
statistically significant. 

Finally, the research productivity of program grad 
uates was examined using data collected for this 
study. The publication rates of graduates from three 
different academic years (1985416, 1986S7. 1987-88) 
were included. Enough time has elapsed for these 
graduates to complete a real or simulated tenure- 
track period of at least seven years. Compiling data 


Table 7. Program Research Productivity 
for Faculty and Students 



DPA 

Programs 

PtvD. 

Programs 

S^gnlftcance 6 

Forrester ( 1 996) 

Faculty 

20.2 

15.6 

.734 

Students 

3.0 

2.1 

.706 

Doufios ( / 996 ) 

Faculty 

20.4 

13.5 

.489 

Students 

.8 

.7 

.838 
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for three academic years rather than one allows con- 
sideration of an enlarged pool and taps the records 
of graduates completing work at small-program insti- 
tutions where there are no graduates during certain 
years. As indicated in Table 8, Ph D. graduates aver- 
aged slightly more publications over the applicable 
tenure period than their counterparts from DPA pro- 
grams, as measured by SSCI data However, only the 
results pooled for the three cohorts, and then for 
only one of the two time periods tested, achieved 
statistical significance The finding that is most clear 
in this analysis is that graduates of both DPA and 
Ph D. programs tend to publish little in social sci- 
ence journals. 

Conclusion 

What's in a name? The answer is relatively little 
when it comes to the two degree labels used by 
existing programs." Programs differ considerably, 
and on many dimensions. But the DPA vs. Ph D. des- 
ignation is largely unrcvcaling regarding curriculum, 
methodological rigor, emphasis on the development 
of research, and publication proficiency among stu- 


dents, productivity of faculties, and other consequen- 
tial matters. Indeed, for a number of important pro- 
gram features the differences within program types 
are more substantial than distinctions between 
types. The degree title tends to be more informative 
about the kinds of doctoral students recruited and 
the scale of faculties employed— both important 
input items— than about outputs, at least as mea- 
sured by journal publication DPA programs tend to 
be aimed somewhat more at training practitioners 
than Ph D. programs arc, but this difference does not 
translate into substantially greater levels of scholarly 
productivity from Ph D. program graduates. In con- 
trast, research shows that graduate productivity 
stems more from faculty productivity, mentoring 
effort, and financial support (Brewer et al, 1999). 

Our most noteworthy finding was low research 
productivity of public administration program gradu- 
ates overall This finding is not new; it confirms simi- 
lar findings in previous studies (for a summary see 
Brewer ct al, 1999), Programs may find it important 
and useful to assess how well they arc meeting their 
own goals of scholarly' training It is obvious from 


Table 8. Research Productivity of DPA and Ph D. Graduates from Three Separate Academic Years: 
1985-86. 1986-87, and 1987-88 



DPA 

PhD. 

Significance 6 

Graduates 

Graduates 


AH Three Cohorts (N: DPA - 14 9 Ph.D. = 258 ) 

First Six Years 

.2 

.4 

.038 

first Seven Years 

.3 

.5 

.101 

Graduating Class of 1985-86 (N: DPA = 52 Ph D. = 67) 

First Six Years 

.1 

,1 

.973 

First Seven Years 

.1 

.1 

.973 

Graduating Class of 1 986-87 (N; DPA = 46 Ph.D. = 87) 

first Six Years 

.4 

.6 

.316 

First Seven Years 

S 

.7 

.446 

Graduating Class of 1 987-88 (N: DPA = 51 Ph D. = 110) 

first Six Years 

.2 

.4 

.070 

First Seven Years 

.2 

.4 

.150 
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several retent studies that productive faculty are 
involved in the public administration research enter- 
prise (Douglas, 1996; Forrester, 1996). The key ques- 
tions seem to be how these skills arc transferred to 
doctoral students and how this transfer can be 
enhanced (see Brewer ct al, 1999). 

Program labels communicate considerably less 
about program content than do other features. 
Indeed, labels themselves in many cases may be rem- 
nants of earlier eras or the vicissitudes of degree- 
approval requirements under varying conditions of 
state regulation in graduate education. In other 
cases, institutions may use different degree labels to 
signify' radically different degree purposes 
(Sherwood, 19%). However, the label of a graduate 
degree docs not appear to delineate the type of 
training or the extent of likely research preparation 
received by a program graduate during the doctoral 
training process. Fanployers intent on hiring 
research-qualified and -interested graduates would 
dearly do well to attend to data on individual candi- 
dates and their specific programs rather than to 
devote any superficial attention to degree label. 

Above all, this analysis demonstrates the salience 
of the crucial question of scholarly productivity for 
doctoral program graduates If degree title says little 
about research preparation, what docs explain the 
varying (albeit mostly low) rates of publication 
among graduates of different programs? And how 
can the degree of scholarly output be improved? 
These key questions arc highlighted but not 
answered in this analysis. Addressing them will 
requite another research effort (Brewer et al. 1999). 


Notes 

I John Furrow shared his data with the authors, and his assistance is 
gratefully acknowledged. Nonetheless, resjwnsibtllrv foe the Interpre- 
tations anti conclusions offered here is the authors alone. 

2. Despite the tact that the SStJ omits some relevant publication out- 
lets, the productivity findings here are similar to those reported by 
others who have tracked a broader set of publication outlet} and 
databases. For example, Adams and While ( 1995) studied the doctor- 
al cohort graduating in 1987 and found that over six years only 57 of 
the 1 14 new graduates ()2 percent) published anything Sinn) arty, 
ihc SSa data examined here show that over six years only 46 of the 
12' members of the I986-H" cohort (36 percent) puNitfied any- 
thing. 


3 One issue of concern In tracking graduates over time is the changing 
of last names, especially for females We were sensitive to this issue. 
We used to track any name changes that we couM document. 

4. The sample includes only eight DPA programs, swgjrsting the posse 
bikry that this subgroup is not representative of the larger poputt- 
cion of DPA programs. However, the original sample, NASKAA affiliat- 
ed doctoral programs included only one additional DPA program 

5. The two Institutions offering both degrees are Harvard University 
and the University of Southern California. Since almost all of 
Harvard's recent alumni are Ph D graduates, this University has been 
coded Ph D f<* purposes of the present analysts. On the other hand, 
the University of Southern California (USC) presents a complicated 
case, or set of cases. USC offers doctoral programs on three campus- 
es: the home institution in Los Angeles, plus Sacramento and 
Washington, D.C. Los Angelo offers both types of doctorates In pub- 
lic administration, whereas the other two offer the DPA only. We 
obtained data on the Los Angeles and Sacramento versions of the 
program Each of these campuses is included in the analyses and 
each is treated as a separate tihscrvation.Thus. USC-Los Angeles is 
grouped with the Ph D programs, while l.V -Sacramento is included 
with the DPA granting institutions. 

6 To test for deference* in the means of the two groups we used the t 
test for independent samples This procedure does not require that 
the sample sues he equal (Malock 1979,W'bcelcr 1994) The critical 
issue is 10 determine whether or not the groups have equal variance 
and to then use the appropriate t-test statistic For Lewie scores 
with a p value of 25 or greater, we used the "equal variances' test. 
For p values less than .25. we used the 'unequal variance" test 
(Wheeler. 1994). 

7. Quarter hours have been converted to semester hours via the met- 
ric: 5 quarter hours ■ 3 semester hours 

8 DPA and Ph D program admissions ditfer on standardized scores, but 
not on performance in master's level graduate program? DPA pro- 
grams reported a mean combined Graduate Requisite Examination 
(ORE) score of 1022 for students admitted during the three previous 
years, while Ph D. programs reported a mean of 1 196 (p< 05) One 
question Ls whether DPA programs weigh experiential factors more 
heavily tiun Ph D programs Approximatefy half of the programs 
report that an applicant s future career orientation influences the 
admissions decision, but there is little difference between DPA and 
Ph I) programs on this Item (50 percent v» 53 percent) 

9 we converted raw student numbers into full trim- equivalents (FTEs) 
using the following metric 1 FTE ■ 1 foil lime studrnt or 2 part-ume 
students. 

10 There are several plausible explanations. Graduates from both pro 
gram types might be publishing heavily in outlets not captured in 
the SSCI Unfortunately, this Ls unfikeiy .Adams and White ( 1995) 
exphcxly examined and rejected this possibility using several differ 
eni resources for identifying other publications Graduates may be 
involved in professional practice in careers In which publication is 
neither rewarded nor expected Yet even if program graduates who 
publish nothing are excluded from the anadym the productivity 
rates of those who have demonstrated some interest in publishing 
remain very low Of the 97 graduates who published anything during 
the seven-year tenure-like period, the average number of publica- 
tions was only 1.6. 

11. This conclusion is based on the preceding analysis, which entails 
some methodological limitation? In particular, the small number of 
DPA programs In the sample (and in NASJ’AA) as well as the short- 
comings of article-only measures of the dependent variable should 
be kept In mind 
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